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** Rome Saved America” and “ The Debt America Owes to 
the Catholic Church.’’ 


For several years ‘‘a remarkable account” has been going the 
rounds of our Catholic press und2r various titles, such as ‘‘ Rome Saved 
America,’’ or ‘‘ Bishop Carroll’s Aid to the Young American Republic.’’ 

It represents Benjamin Franklin when Minister to France ‘‘ sit- 
ting in the waiting room of the King’s palace looking down-hearted and 
forlorn.’’ Washington had written him that if France did not send an 
army all was lost. He was ‘‘in a melancholy stupor ’’ when ‘‘aroused” 
by the Papa! Nuncio calling him. ‘‘ Franklin jumped up and rubbed 
his eyes,’’ The Nuncio gave him ‘‘ the good news” that he had ‘‘ got 
the consent of the King to send an army and navy to aid America.’’ 
Franklin was ‘‘ astonished ;’’ threw ‘* himself on his knees and clasped 
the hand of the Nuncio and kissed it.’’ 

‘*Rome has saved America.” he exclaimed. ‘‘ America will 
never forget it, for Roman Catholics shall have all the rights the Protes- 
tants have. ‘We shall never forget. no, never forget it, for Rome.’’ 

The Nuncio told Franklin Bish>p Carroll was the one to thank as 
he had induced the Pope of Rome to send the Nuncio to France ‘‘ in 
the interests of the American people,” and more ot the same kind of 
balderdash and nonsense. Yet that story has been going the rounds of 
the Catholic papers the past fifteen years, being embellished from time to 
lime as it passed along the highway. No denial would be allowed to 
~ppear. The Editor of THz Restarcues has been written to so often, 
making inquiry as to the truth of the statement, that he deems it proper 














to put on permanent record his declaration that the ‘‘ remarkable ac- 
count”’ is wholly untrue and ought to be so known to anyone knowing even 
but little of the history of his country. 

It is amazing that such trash can find publication in our 
Catholic papers. This tale is such a ‘‘ good thing ’’ that it will be going 
the rounds of our papers for years yet to come. 

Another untruthful, though declared to be ‘‘an eloquent and 
masterly lecture,” by Mr. Henry Austin Adams, is ‘‘ The Debt America 
Owes to the Catholic Church.” tis idle to waste time that may be bet- 
ter employed or space that may be given to the recital of facts aud to 
truth, to examine this lecture. For about five years it has also been on 
its rounds. It is a mass of untruths and deserves only condemaation.. 

It is surprising the mass of rubbish that passes through our papers 
as history. It is easier to manufacture glowing tales than to delve and 
hunt and search for facts and for truth __—It is more popular also and‘gets 
fuller recognition and at times money pay. . 

Some time THz REseARCHES may give a chapter of ‘‘Some Lies 
and Errors of Catholic History ’’ If others lie against us, there are some 
of our own who lie for us by manufacturing remarkable accounts of the 
great things done for our Church and our Country. Patrons of THe 
REsEARCHEs will bear this in mind: Whenever they read these remark- 
able doings and great deeds they better simply put the story down as 
perverted history or being wholly manufactured to order. There is am- 
ple material for a truthtul and creditable history of the relation of Catho- 
lics to our country. A portion of the records have appeared in THE 
RESEARCHEs and more will, please God. 





Catholics in Missouri. 


(From a highly valued Correspondent in Missouri, dated March 9, 1829.) 


The Jesuits are making rapid strides here in their usual way, 
building chapels, school-houses, and establishing nunneries. Large 
contributions by Protestant people, or those who have been educated as 
such, are made to erect those buildings, and many are sending their 
children to these schools, and the Jesuits are sending forth their young 
priests as missionaries, 

(Zhe Home Missionary, Vol Ul, p. 11, N. Y., 1830.] 

















Early Irish Immigration to America. Few Catholics. 


Immigration from Ireland to this country may be said to have 
begun in a noticeable form at about 1718. It came ina very steady 
stream from that time up to say, 1755, then slackened somewhat, per- 
haps on account ef the French aad Indian war, and, later, the agitation 
of the Stamp Act and other matters of contention between the colonists 
and the Ministry. 

This immigration was almost wholly Presbyterian. Few Catholics 
came to America prior to the Revolution. 

Arthur Young's ‘‘ Tour in Ireland” in 1776-7-8-9 recorded, ‘ If 
the war ends in favor of the Americans, the people will go off in shoals. 
Very few Roman Catholics emigrated.’’ 

Again, ‘‘ The spirit of emigratiag in Ireland appears to be con- 
fined to two circumstances, the Presbyterian religion and the linen man- 
ufacture. I heard of very few emigrants except among manufacturers of 
that persuasion. The Catholics never went; they seemed not only tied 
to the country but almost to the parish in which their ancestors lived.” ; 

These Presbyterian Irish, finding the English government har- 
rassing the linen traffic.came to America, many as ‘‘ passengers, ’’ and 
still by far, a greater number as “‘servants” or Redemptioners. That is 
the Captain of the vessel which brought them over sold them for a term 
of years—~about seven. The purchaser paid the passage money and 
‘* held to service ’’ the ‘‘likely ”’ young Irish he had purchased at the 
ship's wharf in Philadelphia, 

Here are a few suggestive records which [ have collected from the 
newspapers of Philadelphia at times prior to 1750. 

There is ample material for a very extensive examination and 
presentation of the subject but the Irish—Irish have little interest in 
such historical matters as this settling of their race in this country. 
Only the ‘Scotch Irish ” are concerned. 

In 1727 thearrivals at Philadelphia of immigrants from Ireland 
numbered 1155, ‘‘none of whom were servants.’’ There must have 
been five times as many servants. 

In 1729 there arrived 5,655. 

The American Weekly Mercury of August 14, 1729, said: “It is 
reported from New Castle that there arrived there this last week about 
2000 Irish and an abundance more daily expected. There is one ship 
that about 100 souls has died out of her. ’’ 
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The Mercury of February 18, 1729, in News from Dublin dated 
October 28, 1728, reported: ‘‘ We are assured that above 1900 fam- 
ilies are already gone from the North of this Kingdom for New England 
and that many more are daily setting out fur that place, the rents of 
lands being risen so high that tillers of it say they can hardly get bread. ’’ 

That the people in Ireland ‘‘ could hardly get bread ” is sustained 
by the following report from Dublin dited April 15,printed in Bradford's 
American Weekly Mercury, Philadelphia July 17, 1729: 

‘‘On Saturday last was published from the altars of all the Romish 
Chapels in this city, the following notice: 

‘“Whereas several tumults and riots have been of late raised in this 
city by the common people upon pretence of discovering corn in garrets 
and warehouse so asto put many citizens in apprehension of having 
their houses rifled and goods carried away by these rioters and whereas 
it is evident to all men of sober sense that the only intention and de- 
signs of our Honourable Magistrates in this matter is to bring bread corn 
from those parts where it most abounds and from foreign parts,in order 
to supply our deficiency in this great city,as also to transmit part thereof 


unto those of the kingdom where it is most wanting to preserve their 
families for lack of food. The Roman Catholics of this city are therefore 
strictly commanded on pain of excommunication not to join either 
directly or indirectly inany riots or tumultin this city nor to be aiding, 
abetting or assisting in any such riot or tumult for the future as they tender 
the welfare of their souls. ’’ 


At this time when food was so dearin Ireland, wheat in Philadel- 
phia was 3s. 6d.; corn, 2s. 3d.; ‘‘Flower” 1os. 6d; rice, 20s. ; tobacco, 16- 
18s. ; pork, 50s.; beef was reported ‘scarce. ” 

This great Irish immigration to New England is noteworthy be- 
cause of the hostility once shown in Massachusetts to those of the ‘‘ Irish 
nation.’’ 
In October, 1654, acommittee appoiated by the General Court of 
Massachusetts to consider propositions for the public benefit submitted 
the following report: 

This Court considering the cruel and malignant spirit that has from 
time to time been manifest in the Irish nation against the English nation, 
do hereby declare their prohibition of bringing any Irish, men, women or 
children, into thisjurisdiction, on the penalty of £50 sterling to each in- 
habitant who shall buy of any merchant, shipmaster or other agent any 
such person or persons so transported by them; which fine shall be by the 
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country’s marshall levied on conviction ofs>ne magistrate or Court, one- 
third to be to the use of the informer, and two-thirds to the country. 
[American Historical Review, October 1896, p. 20 ] 

This law was so effective that in 1680, the Governor reported to the 
home goverment that there were ‘‘ within our limits” about 120 Scotch, | 
brought hither and sold for servants inthe timz of the war with Scotland 
and about halfas many Irish brought at several times and sold as ser- 
vants. [7bid.} 

Few of all the great immigration to Pennsylvania were Catholics, 
even allowing for their utmost carelessness in religion. Then, as now, 
‘*the importation of foreigners, subjects of foreign princes and speaking 
a different language,” was a matter of public and legislative consideration. 


Orpers To ‘‘ Prevent [R1su Papists AND Convicts ” CoMING. 


Qn December 17th, 1728, Lieutenant Governor Patrick Gordon 
in a message to the ‘‘ Representatives of the Freemen of the Province of 
Pennsylvania and the Three Lower Counties,’’ said, ‘‘I have now posi- 
tive orders from Britain to provide by proper law against these crowds of 
Foreigners who are yearly powr'd upon us. It may also require thoughts 
to prevent the importation of Irish Papists and convicts of whom some of 
the most notorious, I am creditably informed, have, of late, been landed 
in this River.” 

The Representatives replied on December 28th, saying : ‘‘ We do 
likewise conceive it to be of the greatest consequence to the Preserva- 
tion both of the Religious and Civil Rights of the People of this Province 
to prevent the importation of Irish Papists and convicts in which n> en- 
deavors of ours shall be wanting, and we earnestly request the Governor 
to recommend the same to the consideration of the Assembly of the 
Three Lower Counties, to make the like provision against the growth of 
so pernicious an evil in that Government which if not timely prevented, 
will sensibly affect the People of this Province.”—[From Fisher Collec- 
tion in Am. Philosophical Society. ] 

This is the only official record I ever found on the Assembly’s °: 
minutes antagonistic to Catholics. , 

IrisH SERVANTS TAXED. 

It is to be noted, however, that when the Assembly came to legis- 
late on the ‘‘ pernicious evil” they taxed ‘‘Irish servants’’ 20 shillings, | 
or one-half the tax on foreigners. The word ‘‘ Papist” did not appear in 
the law. The tax was evaded by landing the passengers at New Castle, 
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Del., or Burlington, N. J. The Three Lower Counties, therefore, did 
did not heed the suggestion, if given, of making ‘‘ like provision against 
the pernicious evil’’ of landing Irish in America. 

It is to be observed however, that perhaps ‘‘ the importation of 
Irish Papists ’’ may have indeed been fraught with ‘* pernicious conse- 
quences’’ when we consider that a system of kidnapping young Irish 
men and women or of emptying the jails of [reland then prevailed. 
These unfortunates were brought to America—to Pennsylvania, and 
‘‘ their time’’ sold just like slaves captured on the sands of Africa, and 
brought to the Barbadoes or other West Indian Islands and thence to 
the Colonies. 


Tue Assemsty Taxes IMMIGRANTS. 


Let us note that though the Pennsylvania Assembly promised the 
Governor that ‘‘ 110 endeavors would be wanting to prevent the growth of 
so pernicious an evil’’ that when it came to legislate in accord with a 
second request of Governor Patrick Gordon made on March tst, 1729, 
‘*to discourage by Law the vast importation of foreigners and Irish ser- 


vants " that Papist was omitted in this request. Thomas Tres and An- 
drew Elamilton were appointed to draw such a Bill ‘‘ levying a duty on 
Foreigners, Irish servants and Persons of Redemption.’’ 

On their report, the Assembly placed a tax of 20 shillings on Irish 
servants and 40 shillings on Aliens. So the Irish were taxed but one- 
half that imposed on the imported ‘‘ Foreigners,’’ principally Palatines. 
But the operations of the Law were found unsatisfactory. Vessels dis- 
charged their cargoes of servantsat New Castle or Burlington, On October 
16th, the Assembly appointed a Committee te draw a bill repealing the 
law. On March 14th, following 1729-30, the law was altered so as to 
tax the importation of ‘‘ persons of crime and poor or impotent persons.’’ 

Our country is yet striving to remedy the ‘‘ pernicious evil’’ of 
foreign immigration. 

So while Pennsylvania never taxed ‘‘ Irish Papists,’’ as such, she 
had a tax or duty of 20 shillings from May 1729 to March 1730 on Irish 
servants. 

If ‘‘persons of crime, poor and impotent’’ came, so also came those 
who were most useful—‘‘ the schoolmaster was abroad.’’ Singularly too, 
and yet happily,he came from Ireland. A student of American History 
may well be surprised as he learns that so many of our public characters 
of the early days were taught by Irish schoolmasters. 
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The Mercury (Philadelphia) of August 28, 1735, reported: ‘*On 
Monday last, Capt. Blair arrived from Carick Fargus in Ireland with 168 
Irish passengers and servants and on Monday evening before any of 
them landed one of them fell into the river and was drowned.’? The 
next paper announced : ‘‘ the body was found, the next tide carried up 
seven miles from the mouth of the Schuylkill.’’ 

On September 11, 1735, the paper gave ‘‘ an account of number 
of passengers and servants imported hither since 1st of May.” Of the 
557 passengers and 320 servants, 195 passengers and 177 servants were 
from Ireland. 

The next week Capt. Lowes arrived with 204 passengers and ser- 
vants from Ireland. 

From March, 1735, to March, 1736, 14 vessels entered Philadel- 
phia and 23 cleared for Ireland. 

On August 26th, Capt. Geo. Spafford arrived in the snow Hope 
‘* from the North of Ireland with about 200 passengers.’’ 

On September 9, 1736, the Mercury said: ‘‘ The number of pas- 
sengers and servants arrived at this place from Ireland since our last 
amounts to 346, and we hear from New Castle that in the space of about 
24 hours in the last week there arrived near one thousand souls from 
the same place. 

From March, 1736, to March, 1737, there arrived at Philadelphia 
33 vessels from Ireland, 27 cleared thereto. 

From March, 1737, te March, 1738, nine vessels arrived from 
Treland. 

In June, 1737, the brig Lawson, Capt. Benj. Lowes, arrived from 
Ireland. The Captain advertised ‘‘A parcel of likely Servants of each 
sex who have had the small pox.’’ 

Numbers of advertisements like this may be read in Philadelphia 
papers prior to the Revolution. Thisone is of year 1740: ‘‘ Just im- 
ported from Ireland in the brigg Lydia, a Parcell of Likely young men 
and won.en, boys and girls, servants whose times are to be disposed of by 
Oswald Peel and Wm. [artlay. And in case they go off tothe King’s 
service, the consideration money shall be returned the purchaser."” 

The latter promise was necessary because then was a time of war 
with Spain. Servants enlisted, officers would not surrender them to 
their masters. So they too often lost the consideration money paid the 
ship Captain. 
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The Justices of Berks County, Pa., Fear ‘“‘ A Massacre When- 
ever the Papists are Ready,’? 1753. 


To the Hon. Gov, Morris : 
~Srr.—As all our Protestant inhabitants are very uneasy at the be- 
havior of the Roman Catholics, who are very numerous in this county, 
some of whom show great joy at the very bad news lately from the army, 
we thought it our duty to inform your honor of our dangerous situation, 
and to beg your honor to enale us by some legal authority to disarm or 
otherwise to disable the papists from doing injury to other people who 
are not of their vile principles. We know that the people of the Roman 
Catholic Church are bound by their principles to be the worst subjects 
and the worst neighbors ; and we have reason to fear, at this time, that 
the Roman Catholics at Cussahoppen, where they have a very magnifi- 
cent chapel, and lately have had large processions, have bad designs, for 
in the neighborhood of that chapel, it is reported, and generally believed, 
that thirty Indians are now lurking, well armed with guns and swords, or 
cutlasses. The priest at Reading, as well as Cussahoppen. last Sunday 
gave notice to their people, that they could not come to them again in 
less than nine weeks, whereas they constantly preach once in four weeks 
to their congregations ; whereupon some imagine, they are gone to con- 
sult with our enemies at Du Quesne. It is a great unhappiness, at this 
time, to the other people of this province, that the papists should keep 
fire arms in their houses, against which the Protestants are not prepared, 
who therefore, are subject to a massacre whenever the papists are ready. 
We pray that your Honor would direct us in this important business by 
the bearer, whom we have sent express to your Honor. 
We are may it please your Honor, 
Your Honor’s most obedient servants, 

Henry Harvey, 

James Reap, 

Witti4M Birp, 

Jonas SEELY, 

ConraD WEISER, 

Justices of Berks County. 

Hadelberg, July 23, 1755. 


The ‘‘ bad news from the army’’ was Braddock’s defeat. The 
‘ procession ’’ was, no doubt, that of Corpus Christi. 





The Three Epitaphs of Commodore John Barry. 


Below 1s a fac simile of autograph epitaph by Dr. Benja 
at Ridgway Library, Philadelphia: Se Ee Sey cow ie See 
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OricinaL Epitaph oN Toms OF CommoporE Barry IN St. Mary’s 
CEMETERY, PHILADELPHIA. 


Changes from this original draft were however made so that when 
cut on the tomb it read: 

‘« Let the patriot, the soldier and the Christian, who visit these 
mansions of the dead view this monument with respect. Beneath it are 
deposited the remains of John Barry. He was born in County Wexford, 
in Ireland, but America was the object of his patriotism and the aim of 
his usefulness and honor. In the Revolutionary War which established 
the independence of the United States he bore the commission of a 
Captain in their navy and was afterwards its Commander-in-chief. He 
fought often and once bled in the cause of freedom ; but his habits of 
war did no‘ lessen in him the power of the virtues which adorn private 
life. He was gentle, kind, just and charitable, and not less beloved by 
his family and friends than by his grateful country. In the full belief in 
the doctrines of the Gospel he calmly resigned his soul in the arms of 
his Redeemer on the 13th of September, 1803. His affectionate widow 
hath caused this marble to be erected to perpetuate his name when the 
hearts of his fellow-citizens have ceased to be the living record of his 
public and private virtues.’’ 

In 1865 I copied the above transcript from the tomb. When in 
1876, the present tomb was built, the inscription on the old stone had 
become illegible. I furnished a copy of the epitaph as taken eleven 
years before. 

This, however, was not satisfactory to Rev. Michael F. Martin, 
Rector of St. Mary’s, even if it had been Nahin upon the tomb by Mrs. 
Barry. He made it read : 


Sackep TO THE Memory oF Commopore JoHN Barry, FATHER OF THE 
AMERICAN Navy. 


Let the Christian patriot and soldier who visits these mansions of 
the dead view this monument with respect and veneration. Beneath it 
rest the remains of John Barry, who was born in County Wexford, Ire- 
land, in the year 1745. America was the object of his patrivtism and the 
aim of his usefulness and ambition. At the beginning of the Revolu- 
tionary War he held the commission of Captain in the then limited Navy 
of the Colonies. His achievements in battle and his renowned naval 
tactics merited for him the position of Commodore, and to be justly re- 
garded as the Father of the American Navy. He fought often and bled 
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in the cause of freedom, but his deeds of valor did not diminish in him 
the virtues which adorn his private lite. He was eminently gentle, kind, 
just and charitable, and no less beloved by his family and friends than by 
his grateful country. Firm in the taith and practises of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, he departed this life on the 13th day of September, in the 
59th year of his age. 

In grateful remembrance, a few of his countrymen, members of 
St. Mary’s Church, and others, have contributed towards this second 
monument, erected July rst, 1876, 


REQUIESCAT IN PACE, 
The inscriptions on the sides of the tomb are : 


IN MEMORY OF 


MARY 
WIFE OF 


CAPT. JOHN BARRY 


WHO DEPARTED THIS LIFE FEB. 9TH 1771 (?) 
AGE 29 YEARS AND to MONSHS. 
ALSO 
SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF 
ISAAC AUSTIN HAYES 
SON OF 
PATRICK AND ELIZABETH HAYES 
WHO DEPARTED a= pa 11TH OF AUGUST 
1829 
P. BARRY HAYES 
BORN SEPT 7TH 1809 
DIED MAY 26TH 1863 
AGED 53 YEARS, 8 MONTHS AND 19 DAYS 


SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF 
SARAH BARRY HAYES 
ONLY DAUGHTER OF 

PATRICK AND ELIZABETIi HAYES 
BORN APRIL 27TH, 1798 
DIED AUGUST 15TH 1821 

IN HER 24TH YEAR 


SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF 
SARAH 
WIDOW OF THE LATE 
COMMODORE JOHN BARRY 
WHO DEPARTED THIS LIFE THE 13TH DAY 
OF NOVEMBER 1831, AGE 77. 
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Themas Penn, Proprietor of Pennsylvania, Directs that “No 
Ground Be Granted to Any Roman Catholicks.’’ 


In Shepherd’s Proprielory Government in Pennsylvania, page 
369, it is stated : 

Parliament in 1740 permitted ‘‘all foreign-born persons who had 
resided in or who should reside in the colonies tor seven years continu- 
ously should become citizens by making the declarations provided for in 
1st George, chapter 13.” 

In 1743 the provisions of this Act were extended by the Assem- 
bly to all Protestants in Pennsylvania. The antipathy to Catholics which 
prevailed in England, it will be seen, was cherished to some extent in 
Pennsylvania. The Episcopalians of course were bitter against them, 
while the broader-minded amongst the Quakers, even if they felt it, did 
not dare to show them any sympathy. The proprietors, also, in their in- 
structions forbade the Governor to allow them to settle in the province 
or to purchase land for chapels or dwelling houses. 

The authority given for this statement is : 

Penn Mss.: Penn Letter Book, II.; Thomas Penn to R. Hock- 
ley and Tench Francis, February 26th, 1743, and VIII. Thomas Penn 
to John Penn, May roth, 1765, 

On examining Penn Letter Book, Vol. 2, at the Pennsylvania His- 
torical Society,no letter to Hockley and Francis of the date given, or any 
other time, could be found. 

The following letter of Thomas Penn, Proprietor, to Mr. Cookson, 
at York Town, [now York, Pa.,] of February 26th, 1742—or one year 
earlier than that stated to have been sent Hockley and Francis—was 
found on page 34 of Letter Book, No. 2: 

**T am well pleased with your letter that the people have made so 
good a progress in this Town of York, but am a little disappointed about 
the sawmill. However, I hope you will get the land of Bernard Lowman 
and build one on it, unless you can let it to a good industrious fellow 
who will build it himself at a certain expense and have it allowed out of 


the rent. 
‘*T am well pleased with your having granted lots ‘o the Lutherans 


and Calvinists for churches, which | suppose are granted as the others 
are, but I desire no ground may be granted to any Roman Catholicks 
who I hear abound in your county and have a lot granted them by Mr. 
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Hamilton for a chapel. Those people should be discouraged as much 
as possible, as they hold tenets destructive of all others, and I would not 
have a lot in town granted to any one of them, even for a private dwell- 
ing. Your very loving friend, 

London, February 26th, 1742. Tuomas Penn.” 








‘©P, S—I omitted to inform you that I am told the Roman 
Catholicks have pretty much increased of late with you and that they 
have two or three priests that officiate in town, as well as some from Ger- 
many in Lancaster county. If you should be on good terms with the 
Assembly, I recommend it to you to consider of some law for restraining 
them by making it very penal for any priest to exercise his function in 
Pennsylvania.” 

To Richard Hockley two days later, he wrote : 

** Dear Dick.—Your account of the increase of Roman Catholics 
gives me no great satisfaction, though I am told ’tis now reported in 
Pennsylvania, I have long been of that community. However, this is 
said by the Canaille, and I shall always be ready to show the contrary 
whenever the Assembly are ready to consent to some legal restraint.” 

Lonpon, February 28th, 1742. 
[Penn Letter Book II., 1742-50] page 37. 



















Among the instructions to Governor Hamilton in 1748 and to 
Governor Morris in 1754, Shepherd states that they were not to permit 
Catholics to settle or hold office in the province. [MS. Bond, Com- 
mission and Instructions to Hamilton and Morris. ] 

Instructions to John Penn, August sth, 1775 : He was to allow 
toleration to all Protestants. He was not to permit Catholics to settle or 
hold office. [Ibid page 493n.] These statements could not be verified, 
the manuscripts not being sufficiently indicated to be discoverable among 
the thousands of unindexed or uncatalogued manuscripts in the Society’s 

possession. 
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Thomas Penn Directs That the “ Inhabitants of Pennsylvania 
Be Put on Their Guard” Against the Jesuits, Who 
are * Perverting the Peeple,’” 1765. 


By THE PACKET, 


D 
Joun Penn, Esoa.: 

Dear Nephew.—The Bishop of London has desired I will inform 
you, he has received accounts that great numbers of Jesuits—banished 
rom Catholic countrys have found their way to America and are em- 
ployed in perverting the people there ; we desire you will make enquiry 
whether any such are got to Pennsylvania, and speak to some of the 
principal ministers and magistrates, that the inhabitants may be put on 
their guard against them. Of this let us know your success as soon as you 
shall receive any account. We are yet without any letters from you or 
indeed any from Philad. We hope the Office has been long opened and 
that Grants have been issued, if not give orders for doing it the moment 
you receive this, and they need not be hamper’d with searching for the 
proper Stamp Paper, the Dup'le of the Stamp Act I shall send by Capt. 
Friend with the duplicate for granting a Charter of Incorporation to the 
Episcopal Church, he is to sail next week. 

All your family are well, my two boys recovering from inoculation. 
I shall write you again next week, inthe meantime remain with all our 
good wishes for you and your brother. 

Your most affect. Uncle, THOMAS PENN. 

London, May roth, 1765. 

[Penn Letter Book, Vol. II [1763-1766] at Pennsylvania His- 
torical Society. 





An Indian Chief that was lately taken to church at Philadelphia 
found his native veneration for the Deity disturbed by the customary 
rotation of the Protestant service, exclaimed—‘‘ These people tease the 
Good Spirit too much !’’ What if he was in Italy and beheld the per- 
petual repetition of the mass! [Quoted in Zhe Reformer. Philadelphia, 
May rst, 1824. ]—Naniucket Inquirer, 

















* Pennsylvania a Nursery of Jesuits.”> 1742. 


Rev. Colin Campbell wrote the Secretary of the (London) Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts telling of ‘‘ the ob- 
struction that | and our missionaries in Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
meet with.’’ Under date of November 2d, 1742, says: ‘* What is the 
effect of Quakerism now in Pennsylvania but a nursery of Jesuits; no 
less than two priests are in Philadelphia, four in Conestago, a county in 
the country, and what the end of Quaker power will prove we may 
plainly guéss.. Many Irish papists turn Quakers, and get into places as 
well as Germans.”—‘‘ History of the Episcopal Church in Burlington. 
By Rev. George Morgan Hills, Trenton, 1876.” 

The ‘‘ two priests ’’ referred to were Fathers Joseph Greaton and 
Henry Neale. 

The latter had on March 2ist, 1741, atrived at St. Joseph’s 2s 
Assistant to Father Greaton. On the 25th he wrote to the Superior in 
England (Pennsylvania then being a separate Mission from Maryland 
and subject to the Provincial in England), saying: ‘‘I find things other- 
wise than represented in England—I mean as regards a competent main- 
tenance of one in my station, for an amount of £20 only will not suffice.” 

Father Neale died May sth, 1748. Neither The Packet nor The 
Journal—the Philadelphia papers of that time—make mention of his 
death or burial. 

Oliver's Collection and Foley’s Records give the date of death but not 
the place. The late Rev. P. A. Jordan, S. J., was of the opinion that 
Father Neale was not stationed continuously at Philadelphia but only at 
intervals. Perhaps he died here and was buried in the ‘* God's Acre "— 
at Old St. Joseph’s 

Campbell’s predecessor. Rev. Jno. Talbot, had bewailed the per- 
mitting ‘‘ Popish Mass in Philadelphia” in 1707. and declared that if 
William Penn ‘had any religion ’tis that,’’ and that Penn was ‘‘a 
greater Antichrist than Julian, the Apostate ;’’ called him ‘‘the tewd 
Governor,’’ and charged that instead of trying ‘‘ to convert the Indians 
to the Faith, he labors to make Christians, heathens and proclaims liberty 
and privileges to all that believe in one God.” (See Hill's *‘ History of 
the (Episcopal) Church in Burlington, N. J.,” 1876 ) 

It was this proclaiming ‘‘ liberty and privileges to all who believed 
in one God ” that made Father Greaton and his flock insist in 1734 that 
they ‘* had the right to the public exercise of their religion,’’ 
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Items Concerning the Catholics and’ 
Irish in Pennsylvania Prior to 1750 


Rev. George Whitfield. 


On November 23, 1739, Rev. George Whitfield arrived in Phil- 
adelphia from New York. He preached daily. On Wednesday, 28th, 
he preached his farewell sermon at Society Hill, near Front and Lom- 
bard and Pine streets. There ‘‘was gathered the greatest number of 
pecple ever gathered here and computed at no less than ten thousand,” 
said the Mercury. 

Concerning Whitfield, James Pemberton, in 1739, wrote, ‘‘ He 
preaches every day to numerous people. Some of our curious youths of 
rash judgment, who looked at words more than substance, are very con- 
stant in attending and are much pleased. He aims much at priest craft 
and speaks very satirically of the Papists whom he incenses much.’’ 
(Watson’s Annals p. 538, ed. 1884.) 

The following appeared in Zhe Mercury December 18th : 


TO REV. MR, WHITFIELD ON HIS PREACHING, “‘ FAITH ALONE ” 


“Whitfield to what end do you preach, 
Since you have no good works to teach ? 

No man e’er preached so much as you, 
Yet more good many. preachers do. 

None e’er such crowds of hearers had, 
And none so few that were not mad.”’ 


In September, 1745, Whitfield again visited Philadelphia. The 
first week of his visit he preached twelve times. His tour of the colonies 
caused great discussion upon religious tenets, 





Patriot Potatoes 


The Gazette, of February 12, 1740, had an elegy on the much la- 
mented death of many thousand excellent patriots and supporters of 
their country in the Kingdom of Ireland who were confined and starved 
with cold and hunger (cruelest of deaths) between December 26 and 
January 13. 1739-40, to the inexpressible loss and grief of that weeping 
and bleeding nation. 

The elegy related to the destruction of the potatoes by the frost, 





An extract is here given: 
*©O blest St, katrick, in compassion smile, 
And pour thy comfort on thy once loved isle; 
Humbly to thee the suppliant knee we bend, 
On thee in this extremity depend. 


The thawing Glebe instructs to explore, 
Replenish our plantation as before. 

If thou shouldst fail—we fly our native air, 
To foreign climes, where plenty reigns, repair 

With bread and flesh, our wasted strength renew, 
And bid our rack-rented land a long adieu,’’ 


It concluded with the following epitaph: 


** Frozen to death here countless patriots lie, 
Their country’s glory and the poor’s supply, 
Much might, but much, alas! need not be said, 
Here lie two-thirds of Ireland’s Daily Bread.’’ 





The First Severa. 


The Gazette of October 6, 1743 reported that the Spanish ship 
La Nostra Sennora de Soliduo alias the Prince of Austria commanded 
by Don Phillip de Lorree had been brought to Philadelphia by the priv- 
ateer Wilmington commanded by Capt. George Sibbald. It was cap- 
tured off St. Jago de Cuba, August 18th. The captain reported, ‘‘The Cap- 
tain is much of a gentleman and I desire it as a favour that he may be 
sent to Lisbon by the first opportunity.’’ 

This seems to have been done for the Gage/te declared, ‘ Our 
people have treated him with great respect and courtesy, suffering him to 
retain his clothes, his chests etc. The cargo was 157 tons of cocoa, one 
ton of chocolate and of gold and silver there were 10,000 pieces of eight. 

So the recent manifestation of respect and courtesy for Admiral 
Severa who lost his fleet off the same St. Jago [Santiago] and the sending 
home of his men had its precedent as set forth above,over 150 years ago. 


John, the Adventurer. 


The Mercury of August 7, 1740 had this advertisement on the 
first page, ‘‘top of column next to reading matter.’’ So it shows an ad- 
vanced business man. ‘‘John Atkins from Dublin, Dry Scower, can, and 
will, if employed, take out all spots, stains and filth to the greatest per- 
fection and at reasonable rates, out of all kinds of men or women’s ap- 
parel. He may be heard of at Mr. John Faries, shoemaker, in Chest- 
nut St. N B. He can clean scarlet cloaks and dye them, also make 
cloth from the sheep’s back to the taylor if encouraged.’’ 











Naturalization of Protestants. 


The Mercury of July tothand 17th 1740 published the Act of 
Parliament for the naturalization of such foreign Protestants and others 
mentioned as shall settle in any ot his Majesty’s Provinces in America. 

It provided that none, except Quakers and ‘‘such as profess the 
Jewish Religion’’ could be naturalized unless ‘‘such person shall have re- 
ceived the Lord’s Supper in some Protestant or Reformed church within 
three months of taking the oath.’’ 

So under the operation of this law, Catholics—other than the sub- 
jects of Great Britain—could not become naturalized. They were aliens 
and as such debarred from the privileges the law gave to Irish or English 
Catholics. They could not hold property. This was however evaded by a 
Catholic triend, English or Irish, holding the title but executing a trust 
deed declaring’the property to be one in which he had no right, but held 
it in trust for another. 





Washed their Hands in Blood. 


The Mercury of December 24th,1741 reported: ‘‘Boston, Nov. 30. 
—By a vessel which arrived here last week trom Cork in Ireland, we hear 
the following melancholy account, that Captain Clark in a vessel belong- 
ing to this town sailed from Cork with a number of Irish Papists for his 
crew, who upon a disgust they took to the Captain, resolved to kill him; 
accordingly they put their hellish design into execution—they opened his 
body and washed their hands in his heart’s blood crossing their faces ac- 
cording to the Romish manner. ’’ 

Of course such bloody washers were ‘‘committed to gaol’’—in 
Cork, Ireland, at that. 

But what must have been the thoughts of Father Greaton and 
his people at the impression enemies of the Faith would have from such 
an item. 

Yet the following year, 1742, Philadelphia had its ‘‘ Bloody 
Election,’’ perhaps the first fighting one of its history. 

The sailors and coopers combined in the interestot Judge Allen 
and seizing the stairs of the Town Hall, Second and Market, drove the 
‘* Norris faction ’’ off by the striking influence and effects of oaken 
clubs. 

Now-a-days such factions are mastered in the counting—a less 
boisterous but a more vicious method. 





Lost Legacies. 


In our investigations in Philadelphia Church History, it appears 
that a number of bequests made to religious, charitable or educational 
purposes have disappeared or been diverted from the objects their pious 
testators designed to be the recipients of their benevolence. 

A few may be mentioned. 

By will of May 15th, 1740, Sir John James, of England, be- 
queathed £4000 by a private trust designing the amount to support 
Jesuit Missions in Pennsylvania. He died in 1741. 

Traces of from £60 to £80 a year coming to the Jesuits in Penn- 
sylvania are found. St. Mary’s, Philadelphia, and Lancaster yearly re- 
ceived {20 each. After the ‘‘suppression’’ of the Jesuits the money 
went to the ‘‘ corporation ’’ they had chartered in 1792, then to Bishop 
Carroll. 

When Philadelphia obtained a Bishop. then Bishop Egan re- 
ceived the allowance sent from London. He was at St. Mary’s. which 
had often before his time received the amount. That seems to have 
been the way it got to be in charge of the Episcopal authority. Bishops 
Conwell and Kenrick received it during their Episcopates. 

In 1874 the $4000, until then in London, was sent to Archbishop 
Wood. For years it was administered as a Diocesan Fund but of late 
years, since the REszaRcuEs related the history of the Fund, it has been 
given to missions requiring need. 

The Jesuits haven’t had the Fund for perhaps a century. Now 
they are closing up their missions in Pennsylvania and so will not need it. 

But it is a lost legacy to the Order even though some of the be- 
quest of Sir John James remains to help struggling missions in the Arch-- 
diocese of Philadelphia, though all Pennsylvania was the object of his: 
benevolence. 

1793- June 30th, Edw. Barrington, schoolmaster of St. Mary’s;, 
Philadelphia, resigning, presented to the school fund a turnpike share. 
It was sold March 15th, 1796, for £61,17 6. This bequest was in ex- 
istence as late as 1845, when it was estimated in the accounts of the 
trustees of St. Mary’s as ‘‘assumed’’ to produce $6 annually. This 
fund is not now known to exist. 

1797. December 23d, Peter Gill by will of this date bequeathed 
a house and lot at corner Third and Shippen for the support of the Free 
School. It was sold in September, 1839, for $1025. 
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He also gave a house and lot in Camptown (Kensington), for 
different charitable purposes. The interest was to be given to the 
superior of the clergy for distribution. This property was sold in 1839 
for $6250. 

Both bequests were, by Father Carterin 1845, reported as ‘‘ used 
by the corporation and for which it is responsible.’’ He also reported 
that the interest of this bequest had not been paid for sixteen years and 
that $300 were due on that account. 

In 183¢ there was a law suit between Bishop Conwell and his 
coadjutor, Bishop Kenrick, to determine who was entitled to the income 
of this bequest. Decision was in favor of Bishop Conwell as ‘‘ Superior 
of the Clergy’’ of St. Mary’s. After his death it was received by Bishop 
Kenrick. After his translation to Baltimore the trustees of St. Mary’s 
administered the Trust. When Bishop Wood became coadjutor to 
Bishop Neumann he claimed by virtue of his episcopal authority the 
proceeds of Gill’s estate. Rather than contest the claim the trustees 
transferred the account to the Bishop. It has since been under the con- 
trol of the Archbishop. St. Mary’s getsa part ofthe income. Other 
parts are given churches erected since this venerated sanctuary received 
the bequest 

The daughters are given a goodly portion of the inheritance of the 
Mother Church before she has ceased her activity or been relieved of 
claims of charity or religion yet made upon her. Year by year her wor- 
shipers are decreasing but the beneficence of PeterGill of over a century 
ago is not St. Mary’s in the fullness he intended. 

Peter Gill gave to ‘‘ the Superior of the Clergy of St. Mary’s.’’ 
He only knew the priest first in rank in service at the church as 
‘* Superior.’’ 

‘*The Superior of the Clergy of St. Mary’s’’ is now the Arch- 
bishop of Philadelphia. , 

Perhaps in time it may be made to appear that the ‘‘ Superior of 
the Clergy of St. Mary’s’’ is the Pope. 

1793. September roth, James Costello bequeathed two lots in 
Boon Island, Kingsessing township. They were sold in June, 1808, for 
$2000. He directed that one-half should be for the support of the Free 
School, and one-quarter ‘‘ to purchase oil’’ for the lamp which burns in 
the old chapel in Willing’s Alley ; the other quarter was to go to the 
Free School until a poorhouse should be built for the poor of the con- 
gregation. 
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This $2000 was in 1845 put down ‘‘for the benefit of the Free 
School ’’ but it had ‘‘ been used by the corporation which was responsible 


for it.’’ 
This $2000 is not now known. 


After the lots were sold in 1808, a house and lot in Willing’s 
Alley was bought for $1200. It was sold in 1840 for $2500. 

In 1797, James Bryne bequeathed a ground rent on Arch street 
for the use of the Free School. _It produced annually $16. It existed 
in 1845 but is not now known. 

1800. August 11th, John Ashley gave $200 in U. S. Stocks bear- 
ing eight per cent. interest to purchase religious books for the use of the 
school or for poor persons, members of St. Mary’s, who may stand in 
need of them. The principal was not to be lessened or diverted. In 
1845 it was producing $12 ayear. Itis not now known. 

1803 February 27th, by will, this date, Commodore John Barry 
gave a sum which produced an annuity of £40 to his two slaves. After 
their death and the death of Mrs. Barry the sum was to go to St. Mary's 
Free School for its s:pport. Mrs. Barry died November 13th, 1831. 
On December 18th, 1833, the trustees received $900 from her estate. 
It was ‘* used by the corporation,’’ but I believe when later the house on 
Sixth street, east side, near Spruce, was bought for St. Mary’s Academy, 
the money of Commodore Barry was used in its purchase. 

1806.. November,Mary Cannon bequeathed $400 to St. Mary’s, 
St. Augustine’s and Holy Trinity Churches for educating poor scholars. 
St. Mary’s portion ($266.67) was applied to the Free Schools. It was 
intact in 1845, but is not now known. 

1810. Margaret Fells, June 15th, 1810, bequeathed £100 to poor 
school. In 1845 it was rated at $208.21, but had been ‘‘ used.”’ 

1834. Andrew Steel bequeathed three houses in Elmslie’s Alley for 
support of the school and a ground rent on Filbert street of $25.80. In 
1845 the houses were producing $280. The fund was then intact, but 
is not now known. 

In October, 1839, John Smith bequeathed a house and lot, 3d 
and Plumb, for the benefit of the poor. When sold $1100 was realized. 
In 1845 it had been used. It is not now known. 


Joseph Marbello by will April 13th, 1816, left $200, the interest 
to be used for religious purposes. The principal had, in 1845, been 
‘fused’? and is not now known. 

1796. Peter Dardois and wife, for the benefit of the poor, 
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left a house and lot on St. John street. When sold June 3oth, 
1828, they brought $1600, but by report of 1845 had been ‘‘ used 
by the corporation which was responsible therefor.’’ 

Joseph Cauffman left in trust a ground rent for the relief of 
‘poor widows. It produced $16 a year but was reported as ‘‘ used.’’ 

In 1845, the corporation of St. Mary’s reported *‘amount of 
legacies in possession of the corporation, $543.30; amount of lega- 
cies due by the corporation, $13.158 21.’’ 

That much money bequeathed it for certain purposes had been 
‘*used’’ for others more pressing perhaps. 

I wonder what is the difference between ‘‘confiscation,’’ 
“expropriation” or ‘‘ seizure of pious bequests” by enemies of the 
Church and *‘ using” by trusted custodians. I have been told that 
only one Cathelic institution in Philadelphia keeps its beque-ts intact. 





Pennsylvania’s First Priest. 


John Royal, ‘‘a native of Pennsylvania,” was born September 
22d. 1729. Isn't it likely he was baptized by Father Greaton? Royal 
entered the Society of Jesusin 1747. In 1756 he was Chaplain of ‘‘ the 
ancient and Catholic family of Plowden, of Plowden Hall, a family as Dr. 
‘Oliver remarks, ‘fruitful in religion of both sexes,’ fur it furnished from 
‘its sons no less than nine members to the English Province of the Jesuits 
while from its daughters eleven entered various orders of nuns.’’ 

Father Royal appears to have baptized four of Mr. Plowden’s 
children between 1757 and 1765. He made the profession of the four 
vows February 2d, 1765, at Canfurd, Dorsetshire, and thus was raised to 
the degree of a Prof-ssed Father. In 1767 he was at Swinnerton as 
chaplain to the Fitzherberts. The next year he became chaplain to the 
Fortescue Family at Husbands. Bosworth. There he died April 17th, 
1770. (Foley's Records S. 7. vol. iv.. p 563 ) 

Thus early Pennsylvania gave a youth to the service of the Lord 
as an ‘*‘ Ambassador of Christ.” 

Was he the first known native American of the British Provinces 
avho entered on a religious life ? 














“Father’’ Applied to Priests. 


Hon. A. M. Keiley. Judge of the International Court at Alexan- 
dria, Egypt. and brother of Bishop Keiley, of Savannah, Ga., writes 
editer THE RESEARCHES: 

To Martin I. J. Grirrin. Esq : 

Many thanks my dear friend, for the April number of the Ke- 
SEARCHES, which you were good enough to send me, and which | re- 
ceived and read to day. [am greatly surprised at the statement in your 
letter to the Observer, to the effect that the use of the word ‘'Father’’ as 
applied to priestsis of very recent origin; your personal opinion being 
that its general use at least in Ireland, was posterior to O’Connell’s 
immortal achievement—Catholic Emancipation. Its use in France and 
Belgium certainly antedated that by centuries. 

No word in any language is surrounded with associations as inter- 
esting as that of «‘father.” 

Its origin in the form ‘‘papa’’ is found in the first babblings of in- 
fancy. Almost, if not quite the first articulate sound of a child is ‘:pa’’ 
or ‘‘ba,’’ and the inclination, universal among infants, to repeat, over 
and again, the same articulation gives us ‘‘papa’’ ‘‘mama,’’ ‘‘nana’’ 
‘‘dada’’ which are found in nearly alltongues. The first appearance of 
the word ‘‘fatier” in Holy Writ is in the second chapter of Genesis where 
the sacrament of matrimony is foreshadowed 

One of the earliest mentions of the word is in the Book of J ::dges, 
chap. 17, verse 10; and there curiously enough, it is used as another 
title fer a priest. Said Micah ‘‘be unto me a father and a priest.’’ 

In fact, in the patriarchal days and before the elaborate ritual of 
Judaism was established, and a tribe set apart for the priesthood, the 
father was the priest in every family. 

The Arabic word for father is abou, evidently the same as the 
Jewish ab To-day the Bedouins call a stranger who has any peculiarity 
‘‘abou,” adding the word noting his peculiarity. Thus the late Ameri- 
can Egyptologist. Mr. Wilbour, who spent many years here exploring, 
was called by the natives whom he hired ‘‘Abou’’ followed by the word 
which in their tongue means ‘‘white beard,’’ referring to his long white 
beard which he never shaved. 

The word father with them, just as when applied to priests having 
no significance as expression of relationship, but only of respect. So Ab- 
raham ‘‘Father of the Nations.” 

The probable origin of all unrevealed religion is the worship of 
forefathers. 

The oldest existing religion—that of the Chinese—continues this 
tradition to our days. 
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We describe eminence in any direction, whether of good or evil, 
by the same word ‘‘Father”; thus Adam is ‘‘our first Father’; Hippoc- 
rates, the father of medicine; Herodotus, the father of history; Satan, 
the father of lies, etc., etc. 

So sacred was the relation of the father, that neither in the Jewish, 
the Grecian, nor the Roman Law was any punishment denounced 
against parricide, the legislators being of opinion that such a crime was— 
as the modern German would say—unthinkable. It has often been re- 
marked that of all the Ten commandments, the observance of one alone is 
accompanied by the promise of a reward: that which commands us to hon- 
or our father and mother. 

And in the chapter of Exodus following that of the Ten Com- 
mandments it is written, ‘‘he that curseth his father or mother shall surely 
be put to death.’’ 

In our Church, the early doctors, principally those anterior to the 
thirteenth century, are called ‘‘The Fathers.’’ The Pope himself is called 
Father of the Fathers, and signs his name P. P. from the Latin words 
equivalent. 

Holy Father, once a common title of all Bishops, is now exclus- 
ively used as referring to His Holiness. The collective clergy of the 
Orders are called, and have for ages been called, the Benedictine Fathers, 
the Augustinian Fathers, the Jesuit Fathers, etc. The French priests 
who in the seventeenth century brought Christianity to the American 
Indians, were always called Fathers, as were English priests to the six- 
teenth century. 

The only prayer ever communicated by Divine lips commences 
‘-Our Father.’’ 

One of the most curious facts in the early history of Christianity 
was the great reluctance of the Church to permit representations of the 
Father in painting or sculpture, the reason probably being in part the fear 
ofidolatry and in part the fear that artists would simply reproduce the 
images of Zeus and Jupiter—which indeed was only a form of the first 
fear. 

Eventually it was allowed, and the many representations by 
Michael Angelo and his contemporaries are well known—the form being 
nearly always that of a majestic old man. But it was not always so. A 
favorite earlier representation of the Eternal Father was a cloud with a 
hand emerging from it. Nor was the appearance of age always given to 
the First Person of the Trinity. 

There is in the Vatican, a sarcophagus, supposed to be of the 
fourth century, which represents the Lord after the expulsion from Eden 
offering Adam a sheaf oi wheat, and Eve a lamb, indicating the pursuits 
of agriculture and of spinning to which they were condemned; and the 
Father is a beardless youth. 

Of the power of the Jewish father,the 17th verse of the 21st of Ex- 
odus gives acurious proof, since it speaks of a man selling his daughter 
as aservant. as though a recognized arrangement. A. M. K. 
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Benjamin Franklin and His Fear of 
Priest Spies in 1746-47. 


In 1746 Benjamin Franklin issued a pamphlet entitled, ‘+ Plain 
Truth ; or Serious Considerations on the Present State of the City of Phila- 
delphia and Province of Pennsylvania. By a Tradesman of Philadel- 
phia.’’ 

It was designed to arouse Pennsylvania to prepare for defence 
against the Spanish and French. Among the ‘‘ Considerations ’’ he set 
forth the following : 

‘* That our enemies may have spies abroad, and some even in 
these colonies, will not be made much doubt of, when it is considered, 
that such has been the practice of all nations in all ages, whenever they 
were engaged, or intended to engage, in war. Of this we have an early 
example in the Book of Judges (too pertinent to our case, and therefore 
I must beg leave a little to enlarge upon it,) where we are told, (Chap. 
xviii. v. 2,) that she children of Dan sent of their family five men from their 
coasts to spy eut the land, and search it, saying, Go, search the land. 
These Danites, it seems, were at this time not very orthodox in their re- 
ligion, and their spies met with a certain idolatrous priest of their own 
persuasion, (v. 3,) and they said to him, Who broughi thee hither 7? 

What makest thou in this place? And what hasi thou here? [Would 
to God no such priests were to be found among us ]_ And they said unto 
him, (v. 5,) Ask counsel of God, that we may know, whether our way 
which we go shall be prosperous ; and the priest said unto them, Go in 
peace ; before the Lord is your way wherein you go. [Are there no 
priests among us, think you, that might, in the like case, give an enemy 
as good encouragement? It is well known, that we have numbers of the 
same religion with those, who of late encouraged the French to invade 
our mother country.] * * * 

And is our country, any more than our city, altogether free from 
danger? Perhaps not. We have, it is true, had a long peace with the 
Indians ; but it is a long peace indeed, as well as a long lane, that has no 
ending. The French know the power and importance of the Six Nations, 
and spare no artifice, pains, or expense to gain them to their interest. 
By their priests they have converted many to their religion, and these 
have openly espoused their cause. The rest appear irresolute what part 
to take ; no persuasions, though enforced with costly presents, having yet 
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been able to engage them generally on our side. * * * What num. 
bers have we likewise of those brave people, whose fathers in the last age 
made so glorious a stand for our religion and liberties, when invaded by 
a powerful French army. joined by Irish Catholics, under a big ‘ted Po- 
pish king! Let the memorable siege of Londonderry, and the signal 
actions of the Iniskillingers, by which the heart of that prince’s schemes 
was broken. be perpetual testimonies of the courage and conduct of those 
noble warriors! Nor are there wanting amongst us thousands of that 
warlike nation, whose sons have ever since the time of Cesar n aintained 
the character h » gave their fathers, of joining the most obstinate courage 
to all the other military virtues ; 1 mean the brave and steady Germans. 
Na nbers of w10 n have actually borne arms in the service of their re- 
spective Princes ; and. if they fought well for their tyrants and oppressors, 
would they refuse to unite with us in defence of their newly acquired and 
most precious liberty and property ? 





Charles Carroll of Carrollton Fears Europe Will Demand 
the Return of Louisiana, and That Napoleon Will Get 
Possession of It. 


DouGHORAGEN, 22d Aug., 1806. 

Dr Sir.—I reed this forenoon yr letter of the 13th insant. [ will 
speak to my manager & to my clerk & prevail upon them to vote for 
you and Col. Mercer, and to obtain as many votes for you both as elect- 
ors of the Senate in this neighhourhood as their infl ence and exertions 
can procure, but all, I fear, without success. You shall also have my 
vote. The people are not as yet made to feel the evils in store for 
them, of which the weak measures of the ruling faction have laid 
the foundation. It is probable peace between England & France will be 
made in the course of this year, unless death should rid England of Fox, 
the leading minister. 

In 12 months from the definitive treaty of peace between those 
countries, the Emperor of the French & King of Italy, & indeed of al- 
most the whole European continent will demand the cession from us of 
Louisiana, and in 12 months more from the demand made he will get 
possession of it. What isto prevent him? We are totally unprepared 
for war, and likely to continue so. The conduct of the Executive re- 
specting Miranda’s expedition, which was known to them, and under- 
handedly encouraged, will afford Napoleon ample cause for justifying 
his demand, & if refused of resorting to force. 

Thus we shall lose both Land & money. 

I remain with resp:ct and regard, 
Dear Sir, 
Yr most hum. Servt, 
Addressed to CH. CARROLL OF CARROLLTON. 
Horatio Ripout, Esgq., 
WuiTte HALL. 
[Dreer Col. Pa. His. So.] 
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The Cases of Conscience Submitted for Examination of Their 
Superiors in England by the Jesuits of Maryland 
After its Settlement. 


The following is a copy ofa MSS No. 108b, Vol. IV. MSs. 
Anglias, at Stonyhurst, England : 


THE Cases 


In a country (as this is) newly planted and depending wholly upon 
England for its subsistence, where there is not (nor cannot be until Eng- 
land be reunited to the Church) any ecclesiastical discipline established 
{by law of the province or grant of the Prynce) nor provincial Synod held, 
nor spiritual works erected, nor the canon laws accepted, nor ordinary or 
other ecclesiastical persons admitted (as such,) nor Catholic religion 
publickly allowed, and whereas three parts of the people or four (at least) 
are heretics, I desire to be resolved, 

I, Whether a lay Catholic can with a safe conscience take charge 
of government or of «ffice in such a country as this, where he may not 
nor discharge all the duties and obligations of a Catholic magistrate, nor 
yield and maintain to the Church all her rights and liberties, which she 
has in other Catholic countries. 

I]. Whether the lay Catholics (in such a country as this) are 
bound to accept or to admitt of all the canon law and especially of the 
cougcil of Trent (Extra Fidem) or whether the canon law (as such) binds 
in the country afore it be accepted by some law or custom ? 

III. Whether the exemptions of the clergy for their persons, lands, 
goods, tennants, domestics or privileges of sanctuaries to their houses or 
churches, etc., are due to them of divine right by immediate grant from 
Christ to His Church, so that Princes becoming Christians were instantly 
obliged in conscience to allow and confirm those exemptions, or at least 
permit and suffer the church to practice and enjoy them, or whether they 
hold them of the free and voluntary gift and devotion of pious princes 
and states, so thatin a country newly erected or becoming Christian a 
grannter charter from the Prynce thereof, of such liberties and exemptions 
is necessary before the clergy of such a country can claim them as their 
tight and due in point of conscience, and whether before such a grannt, 
admittance or allowance of their privileges may the state practice con- 
trary to them without sacrileges or incurring the censures Bullae Canae. 
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1V. Whether holding of courts with external coercive jurisdiction 
be apart of the powers of the keys left by Christ to the Church, whether 
it be a part of the sword put by God in the hands of princes and from 
them grannted unto Spiritual ordinaries, and when ecclesiastical tribunals 
are here to be erected with such power of external coercive jurisdiction, 
may the Prynce erect them by his own charter or must it be done by 
special commission and delegation of the See Apostolic ? 

V. Whether the of causes testamentary belong to the 
spiritual court out of the nature of the causes themselves and of the 
_churches proper right, so that christian princes had no rightful power to 
hear and determine them, or whether princes becoming Christians did of 
their voluntary election sever their causes from the crown and commit 
them to the spiritual ordinaries in consideration of some connection and 
dependence which those causes have with some part of Christian doctrine, 
which must be sought from the mouth of the priest or ia presumption of 
their faithfulness in discharging of their trust. 

VI. Whether in such a country as this may lay judges, being cath- 
olics by commission from the Lord Proprietary or appointment of the law 
of the country, prove wills and commit administrations of the goods of 
the deceased intestator, or whether they must have an intention to act as 
delegated of the See Apostolic and are obliged to endeavor with effect 
to procure such delegation or else incur the censures Budlae Canae? 

VII. Whether in such a country as this may a Catholic refuse to 
prove and record a will for this reason, because it giveth legacyes for 
masses to be said for the souls of the deceased and centeynes in the pro- 
fession of the testator to die a member of the Roman Catholic Church, 
out of which there is no salvation, with other passages contrary to the re- 
ligion of England, or whether is he bound to prove it though the Lord 
Proprietor may incur danger for such a record ? 

VIII. Whether Catholics being members of the general assembly in 
such a country as this may consent to making of laws touching causes 
testamentary and namely to a law which shall appoint the residue of the 
estate of the deceased persons after all debts discharged and legacyes 
payd to be employed to publick uses of the State, and not to pious uses, 
as it is in the other catholique countryes ? 

IX. Whether Catholiques being members of the general Assembly 
in such a country as this may consent to a law prohibiting the bequeath- 
ing or otherwise aliening of any fee to spiritual persons or religious houses, 
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without leave of the Prynce and voiding all guifts and alienations made 
otherwise ? 


X. Whether a Catholique executor or administrator in such a 
country as this may observe the order of administering the goods ef the 
deceas: d used and prescribed in England. (viz : to discharge first the 
debts, one to the Prynce their executions, then judgments, etc.), or 
whether he is bound to observe ordinem restitutionis delivered by 
Casuists (as Bonacina and others,) viz.: to discharge first the debts in 
order ens ? aften ? and whether a Catholique may refuse such an illegal 
account and compel the executor and administrator to satisfy creditors 
according to the laws of England. 


XI. Whether may Catholiques being members of a General As- 
sembly in such a country as this,consent to laws touching causes matri- 
monial as to appoint the publishing of banns (for politique considerations) 
and to prohibit marriage without such banns published or license obtained 
from the commissary being lay, or to limit the degrees of consanguinity 
within which marriage shall not be contracted, or for the tryall and de- 
terminings of causes matrimonial, or whether may a Catholique being lay 
under the Prince, state grannt licenses of marriage, and by commis- 
sions from the Prince try and determine such causes according to the 
common law without incurring the censure of 2. Ca. 


XII. Whether may Catholiques being members, etc., consent to 
a law prohibiting the marriage of apprentices without the consent of their 
masters or misses and imposing penalties upon the priests solemnizing, 
etc., and whether such a law be against the liberty of marriage ? 


XIII. Whether may Catholiques being members, etc., consent to 
a law which for publique conson bars the female from inheriting or hould- 
ing of lands unless they marry within a time limited (only leaving them a 
liberty to sell or dispose thereof to their best advant +ge,) etc., is such a 
law against conscience ? 


XIV. Whether land grannted by the Lord Proprietor to religious 
persons by the ordinary and common conditions of plantations doth 
¢o tpso (because grannted to religious) become spiritual fee and exempt 
from laica onera ? 

XV. Ifa trespass be pretend-d to be committed upoa the lands 
held by religious persons, whether may the religious without trying the 
trespass in some2 court (sp‘ritual or tempora') proceed: against the pre- 
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tended trespasser, by putting in force against them the censures BZ. 
Ca., and whether by such declarations the party be really and to all 
spiritual effects envolved in the censures alone to be adjudged a trespasser 
upon their land in some court? 


XVI. When grannts of land made by the Prynce to several per- 
sons, lay and religious, are found prejudiceable to the publique, and fit 
to be reformed, whether may Catholiques, being lay members, etc., 
consent to a law reforming all such grannts? and whether may such a 
general law include the grannts made to the religious ; and whether may 
the Prynce, by virtue of such a law, resume or reform such grannts 
made to them afore, or with a voluntary surrender to them by the relig- 
ious : 


XVII. Whether in such a country as this, may the Prynce or 
or secular judge, being a Catholic, summon Eccl. persons to the general 
assembly, or draw them int) secular courts, where they are defendant in 
actions of debt, trespass, etc., and may give sentenc2 therein as lawful 
judge, and execute it upon their persons, lands, etc., without incurring 


the censures of Bu. Coe. ? 


XVIII. Whether may the secular judge, being a Catholic, pro- 
ceed to the trial and punishment of clerks being in orders for any offence 
against the peace, etc.. of the Lord Proprietor, or for capital crimes ex- 
tending to the loss of life 2r members without incurring. etc. 


X1LX. Whether may Catholics, being, etc., consent to laws im- 
posing general contributions towards publick charges for the necessary 
support of the prince, or defence of the country, and whether are spiritual 
persons, lands, etc., included (for want of exemption) ? and whether may 
the secular judge, being Catholic, proceed against such spiritual persons, 
etc., or religious houses (without special and express license from the See 
Apostulicque), or may he accept such imposition from such spiritual 
persons voluntarily, without encurring, etc. 


XX. Whether the representative body, met in general assembly, 
may make laws to dispose of the interests of particular persons as of 
clergymen, not being present nor having proxies in such assembly 
(though lawfully summoned), nor otherwise holding Synods Provincial, 
wherein their consents to such laws might be expected, and whether are 
such laws against conscience ? 
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Thomas Jefferson’s Preference for Immigrants from South- 
ern Europe—The Roman Catholics Will Buy American 
Fish. 


Thomas Jefferson to R. H. Lee: 
MonTICELLo, Aug. 30th. 


* * * T have thought it would be wise to endeavor to gain a regular 
and acknowledged access to every court in Europe, but most the South- 
ern. The countries bordering on the Mediterranean, I think, will merit 
our earliest attention ; they will be the important markets for our great 
commodities of fish (as Roman Catholics), wheat, tobacco, rice, etc. ; 
the two last commodities particularly may be vended in any quantity in 
Europe. Emigrants, too, from the Mediterranean would be of much 
more value to our country in particular than from the more north- 
ern counties. They bring with them a skill in agriculture and other arts 
better adapted to ourclimate. I believe that had our country been peo- 
pled thence, we should now have been farther advanced in rearing the 
several things our country is capable of producing, to negotiate a general 
reception, and to deduce from thence a number of settlers, I think 
would be of great and immediate value. I have been led the more to 
think of this with frequent conversations with Mazzei, whom you know 
well and who is well acquainted with all these countries. Do you not 
think he might be usefully employed thither to act in conjunction with 
Mr. W. Lee, wherever he should be? * * I believe he would be 
particularly active in procuring emigrants, which I own is with me almost 
as great an object as trade. THOMAS JEFFERSON. 

To Richard Henry Lee, 

The Virginia Delegation, 
Phila. 


Philip Mazzei, an Italian physician, born in Tuscany, came to 
Virginia in 1773 and settled on an estate called Colle, not far from 
Monticello. The plan here proposed by Jefferson was carried out in 
1779-83. Mazzei was agent for Virginia in Italy. Several of his let- 
ters written during the course of this business are in the collection of the 
Virginia Historical Society. Perhaps he may have secured some wili- 
tary stores, but it does not appear that the other objects, as outlined by 
Jefferson, were allowed. 

[Va. Mag, of His Biog., Oct., 1900. ] 
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Public Apestates in Virginia and New York. 1792-93. 


1693, May 7th New York. Francis Le Comte, Native of Pont 
Levegne, in Normandy, Kingdom of France, having asked at different 
times to be allowed to abjure Popery, God having given him grace, by 
the reading of the Holy Scriptures and other books, to recognize his 
error and to embrace the Protestant religion, of which he has similarly 
recognized the truth after different examinations, has been finally 
received to-day in presence of this church, where he declared that he 
sincerely rejected all the errors and all the false worship of said Popery 
and that he desires with all his heart to profess all the doctrines of the 
Protestant religion. (Coll Huguenot Society of America, Vol. I. p. 76.) 

[ Lynnhaven Parish, Princess Anne County, Virginia. ] 
In Vestry, August 6th, 1792. 
Present. 

A. Walke, Min. 

Dennis Davheg, Church Wardens. 

John James, 

John Hancock, Thomas Walke, Jonathan Woodhouse, 
Lemuel Cornick, John Cornick, Joel Cornick, George 
D. Corprew. 

Declaration of John McClennan from Ireland : 

I, John McClennan, having been educated in the priaciples of the 
Roman Church, and being convinced that, since the rise of the Pope’s 
temporal Power, the members of the said church have been cruelly im- 
posed upon by their priests, who vainly pretended that they could grant 
Absolution for sin and Dispensation for sums of money, thus usurping an 
authority over the consciences of men and who have supported the d»c- 
trine of the real Pressence at the Administrature of the Eucharist, do 
now solemnly abjure the supremacy of the Pope, and hereby renounce 
all the superstitious errors of the said Church of Rome, and declare that 
I will be a member of the reformed church, holding the faith of a Protes- 
tant from this day, being the 22d day of July, 1792. 

This is to certify that the above declaration was publicly made by 
John McClennan at the altar in the Eastern Shore Chapel [the 
old church near Oceana], of parish of Lynnhaven and county of 
Princess, on Sunday, the 22d of July. anno domini, 1792. 

ANTHONY’ WALKE, Min. 
[From Lower Norfolk County Virgini: Antiquary, Vol. III.,No 3. ] 
ANOTHER VIRGINIA APOSTATE. 


Andrew Meade, a Kerry Irishman, and a Catholic, emigrated 
to New York married Mary Latham, a Quakeress of Flushing, went 
to Nansemond County, Va., and died there in 1745. 

His son was Col. Richard Kidder Meade, an aide-de camp of 
General Washington. 

A grandson was Bishop William Meade, the Episcopal Bishop 
of Virginia. [Records American Cathulic Historical Society, IIL. p. 212 ] 
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Father Copley’s ‘demands of very Extravagant Privileges” 
from Lord Baltimore, 1638. 


Father Thomas Copley writing to Lord Baltimore 3d, April, 1638, 
from St. Mary’s, Md.: 

‘‘Herein are demands of very extravagant privileges, 
endorsement Lord Baltimore put on the letter. 

The eleventh demand was: 34 In the law among the Enor- 

mous Crime oneis exercising jurisdiction and authority without 
lawful power and commission derived from the Lord proprietor. Hereby 
even by Catholics a law is provided to hang any Catholic Bishop that 
should come hither and also every priest if the execise of his func- 
tion be interpreted jurisdiction or authority: * * * I hope God's grace 
time and good instruction may by degrees make men here more sen- 
sible of God and of His Church and of the conversion of infidels hereto- 
fore so much pretended. But for the present God’s cause is committed 
to your Lordship’s hands. (Calvert Papers I p 166.) 

And that your Lordship may be sure to proceed right therein, I 
beseech your Lerdship before you do anything about these laws that you 
would be pleased to read over and to ponder well the Bul/ae Coenae. Sec- 
ondly: that in things concerning the Church your Lordship would take good 
advice of the Church. Thirdly: that your Lordship would be very wary 
not to trench upon the Church and where anything seem to trench to use 
fit prevention against the bad consequence and to help to settle our 
quiet here. I beseech your Lordship to send me a private order, that 
we may while the government is Catholic enjoy these privileges follow: 

The first that our church and our houses may be sanctuary. 

The second that ourselves and our domestic servants and half at 
least of our planting servants may be free from public taxes and services 
though exteriorly they do as others in the Colony, yet that in the manner 
of exaxting or doing it privately the custome of other Catholic countries 
may be observed as much as may be that Catholics out of bad practice 
come not to forget those due respects which they owe to God and His 
Church. 

The third is that though in public we suffer our cause to be heard 
and tried by the public magistrates yet that in private they know that 
they do it but as arbitrators and defenders of the Church because Eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction is not yet here settled. 


was the 
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The fourth: That in our own persons and with such as are need- 
ful to assist us we may freely go, abide and live among the savages _ with- 
out any license to be had here from the Governor or any other. 

Lastly, that though we relinquis the use of many ecclesiastical 
privilege when we judge it convenient for sstis‘action of the state at 
home, yet that it be left to our discretion to determine whether this is re- 
quisite; and that we be suffered to enjoy such other privileges as we may 
without note. 

And touching our temporalities first I beseech your Lordship- 
that we may take up and keep so much land, as in former letters I ac- 
acquaint your Lordshipto be requisite for our present ‘occasions, ac- 
cording to the first conditions which we made with your Lordship and 
that albeit we now take up not near our due, yet that hereafter we may 
take it up when we find it according to our adventures. And if that 
which we now have a part prove convenient to be laid out for a town at 
St. Mary's, be confident that [ will be as forward and free as any, so that 
things be carried in a fair and equal manner. ButI verily believe that 
if the land be left in our hands the place shall much sooner be built 
and planted, than if it be taken out. 

In the trade I shall request that your Lordship perform so much 
as that we mayemploy one boat whenever we shall not otherwise use it. 
My reason is because of necessity we must keep a boat and when we use 
her we shall not be able to support her charge. I desire likewise 
from your Lordship a free grant to buy corn of the Indians without ask- 
ing leave here, for indeed it will be a great pressure to eat our bread at 
their courtesy who as yet have found but very little courteous. * * * 

We are resolved to live and die here your Lordship which I think 
few others are. Sweet Jesus grant that all may be for his greatest glory 
and if to this your Lordship freely concur, God I doubt not, will also 
concur with your Lordship and for this bless the rest which I beseech 
Him to do as many blessing as He wisheth who will ever be your Lord- 
ships well-wisher and servant, ®t G 


St. Mary’s this 3d of April, 1638. [Calvert Papers, I p., 165- 
168. Spelling modernized. ] 
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Oaths against the Pope’s Supremacy, Transubstantiation, and. 
the Mass enforced in Pennsylvania from October 1692 
to October 1775. 


After the ascension of William and Mary, 1688, the enemies of 
William Penn succeeded in having him deposed from the government of 
Pennsylvania, and Governor Fletcher, of New York, was, October 1792, 
appointed to rule it asa Crown Colony. The test oaths prescribed by 
Parliament were required to be taken and subscribed. 

These Acts of Parliament required a declaration of disbelief im 
Transubstantiation and in the invocation of the Blessed Virgin and the 
saints and though intended to allow all Dissenters who took the oaths to 
practice their religion itwas by Governor Fletcher made applicable to 
all who were to hold official positions. From his time down to October 
1775, six months after the Battle of Lexington, the test was enforced im 
Pennsylvania, and taken by every officer. 

The Test Oath was as follows: 

‘*We and each of us do for himself solemnly promise aad declare 
that we will be true and faithful to Queen Anne of England, etc. And 
we do solemnly promise and declare that we from our hearts abhor, detest, 
and renounce as impious and heretical that damnable doctrine and po- 
sition that Princes excommunicated or deprived by the Pope or any 
other authority of the See of Rome may be deposed or murdered by 
their subjects, or any other person whatsoever. And we do declare 
that no foreign prince, person, prelate, state, or potentate, hath or’ 
ought to have any power, jurisdiction, superiority, pre-eminence, or’ 
authority, ecclesiastical or spiritual, within the realm of England, or the 
dominions thereunto belonging. 

‘* And we and each of us do solemnly and sincerely profess and 
testify that in the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper there is no transub- 
stantiation of the elements of bread and wine into the body and blood of 
Christ at or after the consecration thereof by any person whatsoever, and 
that the invocation or adoration of the Virgin Mary or any other Saint, 
and the sacrifice of the Mass, as they are now used in the Church of 
Rome, are superstitious and idolatrous. 

‘* And we and each of us for himself do solemnly profess, testify 
and declare that we do make this declarationin the plain and ordinary 
sense of the words read to us, as they are commonly understood by Eng- 
lish Protestants, without any evasi»n, equivocation, or mental reservae 
tion whatsoever, and without any dispensation already granted for thi~.. 
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purpose by the Pope or any other authority whatsoever; and without 
any hope of any such dispensation from any person or authority whatso- 
ever, or without thinking that we are or can be acquitted before God or 
man or absolved of this Declaration or any part thereof, although the 
Pope should dispense with or annul the same, or declare that it was 
null and void from the beginning. 

‘* And we the said subscribers, and each of us for himself, do 
solemnly and sincerely profess faith in God the Father, and in Jesus 
Christ his Eternal Son, the true God, and in the Holy Spirit, one God 
blessed for evermore. And we do acknowledge the Holy Scriptures to 
be given by Divine inspiration. ’’ 

Here are a few records showing the operation of the Test: 

At the Governor’s Council 15th, 2 mo., 1704,a petition from 
Nicholas Gateau, the French Cook, of this Town was read, shewing that 
when the administration of the Government was in the Council, he had 
preferr’d a Petition, praying that according to the laws of this Govmt. he 
might be naturalized in this Province and Territories; that his said Pe- 
tition had been granted, and an Instrument prepared, butthat by the 
Governor’s happy arrival the Execution of it was prevented, and there- 
fore humbly prayes that the Governour would continue the same favour 
wnto him, & that he might be naturalized. 

Ordered, That the said Nicholas Gateau, upon his taking the re- 
quisite oaths, (viz:)' fidelity to the Queen, the abjuration of the Pope’s 
Supremacy, & fidelity to the Proprietary, be naturalized, & an Instru- 
ment prepared for it according to Law. 

At a Council held at Philadelphia 12th 8b, 1703, Anthony Morris, 
Mayor: Elect of this city. in pursuance of their Charter for ye following 
year presenting himself with ye Alderman and Common Council, made a 
solemn promise of fidelity to ye Queen, took ye Declara‘ion of his abhor- 
rence of Popery and ye test for his qualification etc. [Pa. Colonial 
Records, 11 p., 104. | 

Ata Council held at Philadelphia gth,12th mo., February 1703-4, 
William Trent was called to ye Board to be a member of this Council 
‘and took the affirmation for that purpose, ye Declaration of fidelity to 
‘ye Queen and renunciation of ye Pope’s Supremacy and subscribed the 
same. pi12, Vol 11, Col Records. 

James Logan took ye said Declaration, Richard Hill subscribed 
the same. 
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Ata Cuuncil held at Philadelphia 11th, 12th mo., 1703-4, Jasper 
Yeates was admitted to the Board and took ye oath of a member of 
Council, the oath of Allegiance ye abjuration of ye Pope’s Supremacy. 
p- 121. 

At a Council held at Philadelphia 9th May,. 1704, p. m., Capt. 
George Roche being by Council called to this B»ard took oath of abjur- 
ation of Pupe’s Supremacy. 


Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, Defends B:nedict Arnold. 

In the Continental Congress May 2oth, 1777, ‘‘ A letter of this: 
day from General Arnold, with a printed paper inclosed, signed John 
Brown, was read. 

‘Ordered, That the letter from General Arnold, with the 
paper inclosed, be referred to the board of war, together with such 
complaints as have been lodged against General Arnold.’’ 

Ou the 23d the Board of War reported «That they have had a 
conference with Major General Arnold concerning the imputations cast 
upon his character, contained in a handbill, dated Pittsfield, April 12th, 
1777, and subscribed John Brown, laid before Congress by the General 
in this letter to the President ; that the General laid before the Board of 
War a variety of original letters, orders and other papers, which, together 
with the General’s account of his conduct confirmed by the relation of 
Mr. Carroll, one of the late Commissioners to Canada, now a member of 
this Board, have given entire satisfaction to this Board concerning the 
Generals character and conduct, so cruelly and groundlessly aspersed in 
the publication. 

Resolved, That the said report stand confirmed. 

The handbill, probably, alleged misconduct on the part of General 
Arnold while in Canada. Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, having-been a °' 
Commissioner from the Colonies to Canada early in 1776 was able to dis- 
prove the charges made against Arnold, then a brave and noble upholder 
of American liberty. 

‘<The man was noble but with his last attempt he wiped it out. 
and his name remains to ensuing ages abhorred.’’ 
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Catholics in the Valley of the Mississippi in 1837,‘ Uuder 
the Authority of an Old Gentleman Who Lives in the 
City of Rome.’’ 

‘* A New Guide for Emigrants to the West,’’ by J. M. Peck, of 
Rock Spring, Illinois, second edition, B »ston, 1837, has the following 
to say of Roman Catholics in the Valley of the Mississippi : 

Roman Catholics. The number of papal diocesses in the 
Valley. including the one at Mobile, is seven, of each of which a very 
brief sketch will be given, commencing with 

1. Detroit, including Michigan and the Northwestern Territory 
—one bishop, with sub-officers, eighteen priests, and as many chapels. 
At Detroit and vicinity, for two or three miles, including the French, 
Irish and Germans, Roman Catholic families make up one-third of the 
population ; probably 3.500, of all ages. At Ann Arbor, and in the 
‘towns of Webster, Scio, Northfield, Lima and Dexter are many. At 
and ncar Bertrand on the St. Joseph’s river. adjoining Indiana, they 
have a school established and an Indian mission. Including the fur 
traders and Indians. they may be estimated at 10,000 in this diocess. 
[The reader will note that our estimates of Roman Catholics include the 
whole family of every age. Whereas, our statistics of Protestant denom- 
nations included only communicants ] 

2. Cincinnati. A \arge cathedral has been built in this place, and 
fifteen or twenty chapels in the diocess. Ten years ago the late 
Bishop Fenwick could not count up five hundred. The emigration of 
foreixners, and the laborers on the Ohio canals, and not a little success 
in proselyting, account for the increase. There are twenty-five congre- 
gations and eighteen priests. A literary institution, called the Ashenaum, 
is established at Cincinnati, where the students are required to attend 
the furms ef worship, and the superior inspects all their letters. St, Pe- 
ter’s Orphan Asylum is under charge of four ‘‘ Sisters of Charity.’’ The 
number of Catholics in Cincinnati is variously estimated, the medium of 
‘which is 6,000, and as many more dispersed through the State. 

3. Bardstown, ‘This includes the State of Kentucky, and has a 
‘bishop, with the usual subordinates, twenty-seven congregations, and 
‘thirty-three priests, eleven of whom reside at Bardstown. A convent of 
six Jesuit priests at Lebanon ; another of five Dominicans, called St. 
Rose, in Washington county ; the college at Bardstown, already noticed, 
and St. Mary’s Seminary in Washington county, for the education of 
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priests. Of /emade institutions there are the Female Academy of Naz 
areth, at Bardstown, conducted by the ‘* Sisters of Charity,’’ and super- 
intended by the bishop and professors of St. Joseph’s Cuollege—one 
hundred and fifty pupils; the female academy of Loretto, Washington 
county. with accommodations for one hundred boarders, and directed 
by the ‘‘ Sis/ers of Mercy at the foot of the Cross’ ‘This order have 
six other places for country schools, and are said to be one h.ndred and 
thirty-five in number. The Convent of Holy Mary and the Monastery 
of St Magdalene, at St. Rose, Washington county, by Dominican nuns, 
fifteen in number, and in 1831, thirty pupils. The Catholics have a 
female academy at Lexington with one hundred pupils. 

I have no data to show the Roman Catholic population of this 
State, but is by no means proportionate to the formidable machinery 
here exhibited. All this array of colleges, seminaries, monasteries, con- 
vents and nunneries is for the work of pros: lyting, and if they are not 
successful it only shows that the current of popular sentiment sets strongly 
in another direction. 

4 Vincennes. This is a new diocess. recently carved out of In- 
diana and Iliinois, by the authority of an old gentleman, who lives in the 
city of Rome! It includes a dozen chapels, four or five priests, the St. 
Claire convent at Vincennes, with several other appendages. The Roman 
Catholic population of this State is not numerous, prebably not exceeding 
3.000. Illinois has about 5,000, a part of which is under the jurisdiction 
of St. Louis diocess. In Illinois there are ten churches and six priests, 
a part of which are included in the diocess of Indiana. A convent of 
nuns of the ‘‘/isitation of the Blessed Virgin Mary,’’ as Kaskaskia, who 
conduct a female school, with a few boarders and about thirty or forty 
day scholars. 

5 S¢% Louis. This diocess includes eighteen congregations and 
nineteen priests, with the following appendages: 1. Sé Lows Univer- 
sity, already noticed, with six priests. for instructors, and one hundred 
and fifty students, of which about fifty are boarders. The rules require 
their attendance on morning and evening prayers, the catechism, and 
divine service on Sundays and holidays. 2. St. Mary’s college, also no- 
ticed in our description of colleges.. 3. Noviciate for /esui/s under Si. 
Stanislaus in St. Louis county. 

Of female institutions there are : 1. Convent of the ‘‘ Zudies of 
the Sacred Heart,’’ at St. Louis; 2, another of the same description, 
and their neviciate, at Florrissant ; 3, another of the same order at St. 
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Charles ; 4, a female academy at Carondalet, six miles below St. Louis, 
by the ‘¢ Sis/ers of Charity ; 5, a convent and academy of the ‘‘ Siséers 
of Loreito,’’ at New Madrid ; 6, a convent and female academy at 
Frederickstown, under supervision of a priest ; 7, a convent and female 
academy of the ‘‘ Sisters of Loretto,’’ in Perry county. The Roman 
Catholic population in Missouri does not exceed 15,000. Their pupils 
of both sexes may be estimated at seven hundred. To the above may 
be added the hospital, and the asylum for boys, in St. Louis, under the 
management of the Sisters of Charity. 

Roman Catholic teachers, usually foreigners, disperse themselves 
through the country, and engage in teaching primary schools ; availing 
themselves of intercourse with the families of their employers to instruct 
them in the dogmas of their religion. The greatest success that has at- 
tended the effurts of the priests in converting others has been during 
the prevalence of the cholera, and especially after collapse and insensi- 
bility had seized the person! We know of more than sixty Roman 
Catholics who have been converted to the faith of Christ, and joined 
Christian churches within three or four years past, in this State. 

6. New Orleans.—The Roman Catholics in Louisiana are num- 
erous, probably including one-third of the population Relatively, Prot- 
estants are increasing, as a large proportion of the emigration from the 
other States, who care anything about religion, are Protestants. There 
are twenty-six congregations, and twenty-seven priests, with several con- 
vents, female seminaries, asylums, etc. 

7. Mobile. A splendid cathedral has been commenced here. 
This diocess extends into Florida. 

Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, Declares that the States and 


General Government Necessary for “the Continuance 
of Liberty.’’ 


Mr. Carroll returns to Judge Hanson the book containing the 
secret debates and proceedings of the Converition. Mr. Martia and 
others who opposed the confederation were apprehensive that the general 
government would swallow up the State governments. 1 wish to God 
the very reverse may not happen. _[ already discover the seeds of such 
an event. Both must be preserved to insure the continuance of liberty 
in the spirit of the constitutions of both 

16th February, 1826. 

Addressed, 

The Honorable 
Judge Hanson. 
[Dreer Col, Pa. His. Soc. ] 











Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, Going to Confession. 


13TH NOVEMBER, 1829. 

Dear AND REVEREND S1r.—Please to inform me at what hour you 

will be at home this day as I wish to go to confession. From your hum- 
ble servant, Cwarves CARROLL OF CARROLLTON, 


Addressed to 
The Reverend 


Mr. Smith. 


[Who was Reverend Mr. Smith, the confessor of the signer ? 
The note not being dated makes identification uncertain. There was 
Rev. John Smith, S. J ,ordained by Archbishop Marechal May 23d, 1823. 

Rev. E. I. Devitt, S. J., of Georgetown, who has for years been 
so helpful to the editor ResfarcueEs, writes :] 


** GzorGETOWN COLLEGE, WasuHincton, D.C., February 28, tgor. 

‘*DeaR Mr. Grirrin.—There was another Smith, a Priest, in 
1829. Reverend Roger Smith, ordained in 1815, August 2d, by Arch- 
bishop Carroll. The answer to the question, ‘ Who wasthe Confessor ? ’ 
will depend, I think. upon this—‘ Where was the letter or note written 
from?’ Father John Smith, S. J., was at that date assistant pastor at 
White Marsh, from which Annapolis depended, and Carroll had a resi- 
dence at Annapolis, and a few years later built a small church there, on 
his own grounds, which is still a part of the Redemptorists’ Novitiate. 
If he wrote from Annapolis, then the Confessor (probably) was John 
Smith, the Jesuit. He was for years pastor of Trinity Church, George- 
town, and St. Mary’s Church, Alexandria ; he subsequently severed his 
connection with the Society, and became pastor of St. Church, New 
York. He died of ship fever, contracted in attending upon the Irish 
emigrants. If he be the Confessor, and you want more about him, I| can 
furnish it. 

The other Smith, Roger, had been pastor of Deer Creek, in Har- 
ford county, after the Mission was given up by the Society. The Priest 
of Deer Creek for years before and after 1829 used to attend Elkridge, 
near Doughoregan Manor, the principal residence of Charles Carroll. 
Smith was afterwards attached to the Cathedral in Baltimore. If Carroll 
wrote from the Manor then I think that the ‘Confessor’ was probably 
this Roger Smith. Father Frederick, the present pastor of the old Deer - 
Creek Mission, whose address is ‘Bynum P. O., Harford county, Md ,’ 
has worked up the history of the Mission, and can give you information 
about him.’’ 
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Lord Baltimore Prohibits Jesuits Going to Maryland and Or- 
ders the Capture and Return to England of Oue Who 
Had Gone There “ Contrarie”’ to His “ Prohibi- 
tion.’’ Father Copley to be Sent From 
Maryland if the * New Comer’”’ is 
not Delivered “Into the 
Power” of the Gov- 
ernor, 1642. 

Cecilius, Lord Baltimore, writing to Governor Leonard Calvert 
21st and 23d of November, 1642, said : 

‘*Just now | understand that notwithstanding my prohibition to the 
contrarie another member of those of the Hill there, hathe by a slight 
gott aboard Mr. Ingle’s shipp in the Downes to take his passage to Mary 
land, which, for divers respects, | have reason to resent as a high affront 
unto mee wherein if you doe not that right unto me as I require from you 
in my instructions dat 20 Octebr last (shall have just cause to thinke that 
I have putt my honor there in trust in ill hands, who betray mee to all 
the infamous contempts that may bee laid uponme. * * * * In 
case the man who goes thither in contempt of my prohibition should bee 
disposed off in some place out of my province before you can lay hold of 
him for they are so full of shiftes and devises as I beleeve that they may 
perhapps send him to Pattomack towne thinking by that means to avoid 
yur power of seading him back into those parts and yett the affront to 
mee remaine and the danger of priudice also bee the same _ for (whatso- 
ever you may conceive of them who have no reason upon my knowledge 
to love them verie much if you knew as much as I doe concerning their 
speeches and actions here towards you) | am (upon very good reason) 
satisfied in my judgment that they doe designe my destruction and I have 
too good reason to suspect that if they cannot make er maintaine a partie 
by degrees among the English, to bring their ends about they will en- 
deavour to doe it by the Iudians within a verie short time by arming them 
&c , against all those that shall oppose them and under pretence of God's 
honor and the propagacon of the Christian faith, whch shal bee the maske 
and vizard to hide their other designes withall. If ail things that clergie- 
men should dve upon these prtences should bee accounted just and to 
proceed from God laymen were the basest slaves and most wretched 
creatures upon the earth. And if the greatest saint upon earth should 
intrude himself2 into my howse agairst my will and in despite of mee 
with intention to save the soules of all my family, but wthall give mee 
just ca se to suspect that hee likewise designes my temparall destruction, 
or that being already in my howse doth actuallie practice it, wthall hee 
doe perhaps manie spirituall goods, yet ceteinly | may and ought to pr- 
serve myselfe by the expuslion of such an enemy and by providing others 
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to performe the spirituall good hee did, who shall not have anie intention 
of mischiefe towards mee, forthe law of nature teacheth this, that it is 
lawfull to evrie man in his owne just defence, vin vi repellere those that 
will bee imprudent must bee imprudently deait withall. In case I say 
that the parte above mentioned should escape yor hands by the means 
aforesaid (wch byall means prvent if possibly you can) then I praie doe 
not fail to send Mr. Copley away from thence by the next shipping to those 
parts ; unless hee will bring the other new comes into yor power to send 
back againe and to this I am satisfied here that I may tor divers reasons 
cause to bee done. * * * * The princes::f ‘ulie who are now up 
in armes against the Pope (although they bee Roman Catholiques) doe 
not make anie scruple of Conscience by force of armes to vindicate the 
injurie wch they conceive hee would have done unto the Duke of Parma; 
bye wresting a b-ave Pallace not farr from Kome, called Capreroly, wth a 
little territory about it, from the said Duke for one of the Popes nephews; 
nor doe they much esteeme his excommaunications or Bulls (both the 
pope hath made use off) in that busines for they beleeve them to be un- 
iustly grounded and therefore of no validity: although they continue not- 
withstanding Romane Catholiques; and these are: the Duke of florence, 
the state of Venice, the Duke of Parma and the Duke of Modena Reg- 
gio who are joined in league and have now an armie of abouve 40 000 
men raised against the pope, and hee neer as many against them upon 
the quarrell above menconed insomuch that it 1s general-ie conceived 
heer that Rome is sacked by this time or els the pope hath given full 
satisfaction to the aforesaid princes, for hee is thought too weake for them 

* « * T undestand that notwthstanding my prohibition of last yeare you 
did passe grantes under my seale here to those of the Hill of St. Inegoes 
and other Lands at St Maryes and also of 1oo acres of land at Pascatto 

way some of wch | am informed you conceived in justice due unto them 
and therefore yorselte obliged to grant them although it were contrarie to 
mv directions wch to mee seemes verie strange, for certenly I have 
power to revoke anie authoritie I have given you here in whole or in 
part, and if | had thought fitt to have totally revoked yor power of grant- 
ing anie lands there at all in my name, certenly no man that is disinterest 
could think that you were bound nevertheless in conscience to usurpe 
such an authoritie against my will, because in justice divers planters onght 
to have grants from mee; for when | have revoked the power I gave you 
for that purpose anie man els may as well as you undertake to pass grants 
in my name, and have as much obligation in consciece to do it,and how 
ridiculous that were for anie man to doe, I leave it to you to judge. * 
* «*« * And I doe once more strictly require you not to suffer anie 
grants of anie lands for the future to pass my seale here to anie member 
off the Hill there or to anie other person ip trust for them upon anie 
prtence or claime whatsoever without especiall warrant under my hande 
and seale to be hereafter obteyned from mee for that purpose. * * * 
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‘*The Maisters here of those of the Hill there did divers waies im- 
portune to pmitt some of their to goe this yeare thither, insomuch as they 
have God forgive them, for it caused a bitter falling ou: between my sister 
Peasely and mee and some discontentmt also betweene mee and her hus- 
band about it. because | would not by anie meanes give way to the goe- 
ing of anie of the said psons. (Calvert Papers I, p. 219—21. ) 


Report of the Overseers of the Poor on the Condition of the 
Exiled Acadians in Philadelphia. 


FRENCH NEUTRALS IN PoiLapeLpuia. —Copied from the original 
manuscript in the Manuscript Collection of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania. 

To the Honourable the Representatives of the Freemen of the 
Province of Pennsylvania in General Assembly met The Remonstrance ot 
the Overseers of the Puor of the City of Philadelphia most Respectfully 
showeth 

That in the year 1756 Certain Inhabitants of Nova Scotia Com- 
monly called French Neutralls were sent into this Province, many of 
Whom, trough Age Sickness & Infirmity are render’d incapable of sup- 
porting themselves & Families, during the Winter Season especially. 

That your Remonstrants not knowing of any monies appropriated 
by Law for the Relief of the said Neutrals, did, during your Adjourn- 
ment, take the Liberty of administering to their several necessities in as 
sparing a Manner as possible, with a full Reliance of being reimbursed out 
of such Monies as your Honourable House may order for their use as 
you have heretofore done. 

Your Remonstraats think it their indispensible Duty. as Overseers 
of the Poor, to lay before you the distresses of said People, and Pray in 
their Behalf that you may order such Relief as in your Wisdom you deem 
necessary, and for your Honour’s Judgment therein have annexed a List 
of such said Neutrals as they on a carefull Examination found in a Sit- 
uation demanding Assistance. 

An Account of such of the Neutrals as the Overseers on a Carefulb 
Examination Judge Worthy of Relief 
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Dan'l. Le Blane — has a large family. Wife & 5 Children, and 
when sick stand in need of assistance. i 





‘The Widow Ancoin — A striking Object of Charity, being very 
weakly with a large Family, one of which 
is foolish. 







) has 2 young Children, receives no help 
Susanna Landry from her husband, as she cannot tell 4 
wife of Peter Landry ue where he is, being from her some time, i 
J she is also sickly, 






live in one house, they are weakly h 
Women and without assistance, incapable \ 
of supporting themselves during the Winter 
Season. 






Margaret Bajo 
Mary Breso 
& Sister 











__ an Industrious yet sickly Woman, fre- 
queritly requires assistance. 





The Widow Bourg: 








‘Widow Recule & during the Winter Season stand in need i 

Widow Lucy } ™~ of help. i 

‘ i 

) both live in one house, their Families are | 

Joseph Vincort very Large, one almost Blind. & in the ' 

& his Son in Law | ~~ opinion of the Overseers very helpless, and ! 
deserving of Relief. 





Ann Bryald — a Woman who acts as Schoolmistress to 
the Children and on that acct. in need of 
assistance, as- she cannot work for a live- 

lihood her whole time being taken up in 

the Care of them. 







— aman very low & Weak & seemingly in a 
Consumption, unable to earn a full main- 
tenance. 


James Lecompte 










— Old infirm & Blind, in consequence un- 


Widow Landry 
able in any respect to earn a living. 









& Daughter — Infirm & in most respects true objects of 


Bruno Trahan & Wife has a Grown Son an Ideot, Old also & 
} Charity. 





The above are the Neutrals which want help, the others being 
capable of maintaining themselves. 
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AccounT OF THE NuMBER & SITUATION OF THE FRENCH NeurRat FaMILys 
Now 'N Tuls City, 


Joseph Laboue & Wife 2 in family 
Widow Burke has two danghters “ 
James LaCount Taylor, has his Mother in Law to Support )} 
who is blind, himselt his Wife & daughter are allsick  { 
Ann Besyau 
Katherine Woodrow 
Peter Vansin, has a Wife & four Children, one Child is Blind 
Joseph Ribbau [mage Maker a Wife & 3 Children 
Widow Backward, has 4 Daughters & 1 Son, daughters all 
Sickly 
Widow Mullowny Burke has 2 daughters 
Margaret Besyau 
Rose Bressau young Woemen who Live together 
Susanna Daurong 
Widow Laundree, has 2 daughters & 1 son (one Daughter 
is Foolish) 
Simon Babin, has a Wife & 1 Child: he received a hurt in 


} young Weomen who Live together 


= 


his side Sometime ago Which often Renders him Unable 
to Work, (his Child is sick ) 

Daniel Letzlon, has a Wife & 5 Children 

Charles Minyau, has a Wife & 3 Children 

Charles Strahan, has a Wife & « Child born foolish 

Joseph Welcomb, has a Wife 

Peter Savoy, has a Wife 

Placid Laundree has a Wife, who is Mostly Sick 

Widow White has 3 Children 

Charles Laundree, has a Wife 

Francis Backward has a Wife & 1 Child 

John Brow has 3 Children, (he has been Sick a Long time) 

Susanna Laundree has 2 daughters 


w 


ohwnrpenwnnndwun 


Twenty two Familys 78 Individuals 


Philadelphia 2d November 1771. 
The above account was taken in Consequence of an Order of the 


Board of Overseers of the Poor By 
Joun PHILLIPs 


James REED 
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Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, on the Defeat of Burgoyne Ap- 
plies for Two Prisoners Who are Weavers So as to 
Save His Slaves ee tr | Naked in Winter of 


DounuRAGEN, 22d October, 1777 

Dear Str.—Yesterday we received the glorious news of the tak- 
ing Burgoyne and his whole army prisoners of war. _I sincerely congrat- 
ulate you on this important event. I hope it will be followed by the de- 
feat of Howe, at least by a disgraceful and precipitate retreat from the city 
of Philadelphia and State of Pennsylvania. __I write this letter to request 
the favor of you to obtain from the Board of War two weavers from 
among the British prisoners. I would prefer British workmen on account 
of language and superior skill to Hessians, but rather than not get 
weavers I must take Hessians or else my poor slaves must go naked this 
winter. Mr. Attlee can inform you whether there are such workmen 
among the prisoners at Lancaster or Lebanon, for although the most of 
them have been removed, it is most probable some of them have re- 
mained behind. I must entreat you, sir, to exert yourself in rendering 
me this essential piece of service. My father would pay them £3 a 
month apiece. They will be well fed and will live in a wholesome coun- 
try and so remote that they will not be able easily to make their escape 
if they should attempt it. I hope General Washington will soon give us 
a fresh supply of prisoners, and from these perhaps you will be abie to 
select the weavers, if not from those already in our possession. The 
weavers we want are such as have been used to weaving coarse linens and 
woolens. I beg my compliments to Mrs. Peters, and remain, 

Dear Sir, your most humble servant, 
CuHarRLes CARROLL OF CARROLLTON. 

P. S.—Please to acknowledge ‘ 
the receipt of this letter and let 
me know whether there is any 
prospect of obtaining soon the weavers. If they are to be had I will 
send for them. One, if two cannot be had, will be better than none. 
Please to direct to me at Annapolis as I shall be there in a few days at- 
tending our assembly. 

Addressed To Free 

RICHARD PETERS, Esquire, 
Secretary to the board of War, 


At York, Pennsylvania. 
[Dreer Col. Pa. His. Soc. ] 
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Prayers and Prophecy for the Destruction of Father Ralle. 


In the Belknap donation to the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
presented in March, 1858, is a manuscript autobiography of Rev. Hugh 
Adams, pastor of a church at Dover, N. H. The following narrative of 
him by Dr. Belknap, chiefly gathered from this autobiography, relates : 

‘In 1716 during his residence at Arrowsick he received a visit 
from Sebastian Ralle, a French Jesuit, who was then in the sixtieth year 
of his age, and was missionary to the Norridgewock tribe of Indians on 
Kennebeck River. Ralle was troubled with a arthritic tumor and pains 
in his shoulders, and applied to Adams as physician, who in two or three 
days completed his cure, and did it gratis, by which means he supposed 
Ralle was laid under such obligations as would ever prevent his influenc— 
ing the Indians to any further hostilites against the eastern settlers. 
When Ralle’s letters to the Government of Massachusetts discovered his 
intentions to abet the Indians in the mischief they were meditating. 
Adams looked upon it to be such an atrocious act of ingratitude, that he 
had a warrant to pray for his destruction, which he did for there years 
together. and he also published a prophecy in the newspapers, which he 
entitled ‘A Watchword of Warning to the Beaver Loving Friends of the 
Eastern Indians.’ (Couran/, December last week of 1722:) and when 
Ralle was killed, in 1724, he triumphed in the event as a fulfillment of 
this prediction.’’ (Mass. His. Soc. Pro. 1855-58, p. 324 ) 

An examination made for THe RESEARCHES shows this prophecy 
to be in Zhe New England Courant from Monday, cuenrenes 17, to 
Monday, December 24, 1722. 

[This is a poem—a ‘Testimony for the true birth day of Christ, 
and against the Popish Christmas,’’ intending to show that ‘‘three 
months too late their Christmas day they keep—as the birth day of 
Christ.’’ It is followed by a—] 


POSTSCRIPT. 


To the Beaver- Loving Friend of the Eastern Indians! who would 
make a Peace or Cessation of Arms with that 7r7be of Dan (Gen 49 17) 
for the ensuing Winters. /am sent unto thee with heavy tidings (1 
Kin. 14, 6.) in these two Messages, in 2 Chron. 19, 2 and z Kings 20, 
42, which thou mays’t read at leisure, and expect the execution thereof 
if such a murdering perillous Design or Act be not repealed in due 
season. 

As the Premises are protested by 
2 Cor. 5. 8. An Ambassadour for Christ, 
Decem, 3, 1722, Surnamed, 

For Christmas week. PHINEHAS MICAJAH. 


[This was the prophecy against Father Ralle mentioned in Pro- 
ceedings of Mass. Hist. Soc. for 1855-58, page 324. ] 





